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Wilson new ‘Trustees appointed by fhe said three 


monthly meetings as joint teflants in fee. (D. B. 
14 


MR. 16, p. 63.) + 
That after the executiogg and delivery of said 





Jacob Lafetra, Baltimore. 


‘last mentioned deed, in ace@rdance with the prin- 
George C. Baker, bookseller, Pearl Street, N. Y. 


ciples and consistently with fhe usages of said So- 

ciety of Friends, two new m@nthly meetings of the 

For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. said Society were established, one in the Northern 

Liberties called and named the monthly meeting 

PETITION. lof Friends held at Green St#set: and the other in 

fo the tlon’ble the Justices of the Court ofthe City proper, called and named the Monthly 

Common Pleas, of the City & County of Phi-| meeting of Friends of Philadelphia for the West- 
ladelphia. : ern District. 


The Petition of Benjamin Davis and Caleb Cope, 
both of the City of Philadelphia, 





That the three monthly meetings first hereinbe- 
fore mentioned by minutes regularly made and) 
entered upon their Records in the year 1817,| 

Resrectrutty sHeweTn,—That the Com- agreed to extend and did extend to the two new 
monwealth of Pennsylvania by Patent dated the! jp onthly meetings last above mentioned, establish- 
10th of September A. D. 1782, granted to Jobn! oq within their limits and consisting wholly or 
Fromberger Six City Lots marked in the General principally of members formerly belonging to one, 
Plan of the City of Philadelphia, being Lots, Nos. | of the three original monthly meetings a joint and 
1417, 1418, 1419, 1420, 1421, and 1422, situate) ooya} interest in the property of the said three 
contiguous to each other and comprising the) original or previous meetings held in Trust or 
whole square bounded by Mulberry and Filbert! (itherwise for their use, part of which property| 


Streets, and Schuylkill 4th and Sth Streets: con-|ipen was the square of Ground hereinbefore de 
taining 396 feet on Mulberry and Filbert Streets,| .-rifed; whereby the said five monthly meetings 


and 307 feet on Schl. 4th and 5th Streets. —(Pat.| each became entitled to an equitable interest of 


Bk. 1, p 140.) ‘one undivided fifih part of the said square of 
That, John Fromberger and Ann his wife by| ground. 


Indenture dated April (4mo,) 1795 (D. B. No. | That shortly afler the said five monthly meet- 
60, p. 430) granted and conveyed the whole of ings respectively agreed to a partition and division 


said square of ground unte Thomas Harrison,| of their joint property, so that each of the said 


William Garrigues & Raper Hoskins as Joint} monthly meetings should bold a specific part 


‘ } fne- 9 s. . es 
tenants are who by an Indenture dated 2m0 thereof in severally according toa plan of division 
(February) 5th 1796 reciting that they were) recommended by a joint committee on the Sth 


seized of the said square, in Trust for the use of day of the 3d month (March) 1817, and agreed 
the monthly meetings of Friends of Philadelphia, | ig and accepted by all the said monthly meetings 
for the northern and southern Districts and for! and so entered by them upon their respective 
the monthly meeting of lriends of Philadelphia,| j,inutes or Records. 

granted and conveyed the said square of ground’ = "That in order to facilitate this partition and di- 
unto Thomas Savery, Thomas Rogers, Joseph) vision the monthly meeting held at Greet Street 
Sansom, Jonathan Willis, Thomas Morris, Sam-| py ininute dated the 22nd of the 11th month 
uel Emlen Jr, Joseph Bacon, Thomas Morton,|1391, relinquished to the other four monthly 
John Morton, Joseph Gibbons, Benjamin Bryant) meetings all their right, title and interest to and 
and Thomas Atmore (new Trustees appointed by) 


' jin said square of ground, and accepted in lieu 
the said monthly meetings respectively in the 12th! thereof other real and personal estate whereby 


mo'th 1795.) as joint tenants in fee in Trust ne-| they ceased to have any estate or interest in the 
vertheless to and for such uses and purposes aS) same. 
the same three monthly meetings of the people| ‘That in order to complete and carry out the 
called Quakers in the said City of Philadelphia said agreement, partition & division, and in obe- 
may at any time or times hereafter direct and ap-|dience to and in pursuance of the directions of 
point by minutes duly made in the said monthly ihe minutes above referred to, the monthly meet- 
meetings respectively and entered upon the Re-| ings of Friends of Philadelphia for the Northern 
cords thereof and to and for no other use intent) and Southern, and Western Districts & the 
or purpose whatsoever (D. B. No. 53, p. 451.)| monthly meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, be- 
That after the execution of the said last mention-|ing the four monthly meetings who continued to 


ed Indenture, and after ; having accepted the! have an interest in the said square of Ground, re- 
[rusts therein contained Thomas Atmore therein spectively selected Trustees to hold their severa! 
named departed this life, and the said Thomas| 
SQ Tg = | ‘ i ‘ 
: avary, q homas Rogers, Joseph Sansom, Jona. |the said square, for their several and respective 
Willis, homas Morris, Samuel Emlen Jr, Joseph) yses, and four several deeds all dated the 23d of 
Bacon, Thomas Norton, John Morton, Joseph’ 5:h month 1822, were executed by the surviving 
. ee ( : > ; ’ . 
Gibbons and Benjamin Bryant (who survived the|")';ystees in the last deed named, dated 4th month 
said ‘Thomas Atmore) in compliance with the di-!99nq¢ 1809, to the said new Trustees appointed 
rections of the said three monthly meetings enter-| by the said four monthly meetings conveying to 
ed upon their respective minutes by an Indenture| them the several and respective shares and pro- 
dated 4mo (April) 22, 1809, granted and convey- 


ed the said square of ground unto John Biddle,) ponthly meetings as aforesaid. 


That by one of said Deeds, doted as aforesaid 
on the 23d day of 5th month 1822 (D. B. J. H 
7, p- 180,) Samuel Bettle, James Cresson, Thos. 
Stewardson, George Williams, Philip S. Bunting, 
Joseph Scattergood, Isaac W. Morris, John 
Hutchinson & Alexander Wilson, who survived 
John Biddle, John D. Smith, and John Morton 
Jr, granted and conveyed to William Evans, Jobn 


|Townsend Jr, Joseph Howell Jr, Thomas Kim- 


ber and William Wharton, Trustees appointed by 
the said monthly meeting for the Southern Dis- 
trict to take a conveyance thereof for the use of 
that meeting as joint tenants in fee, a lot of 
ground part of the said square, containing Eighty 
eight feet on Mulberry Street and running of that 
width to Filbert Street, Bounded on the east by 
Schuylkill Fifth Street aforesaid: to have and to 
hold the same to them the said William Evans, 
John Townsend Junr. Joseph Howell, Thomas 
Kimber and William Wharton, and the survivors 


land survivor of them and the Heirs and Assigns 


of such Survivor for ever: ‘Trustees nominated 
and appointed by the said monthly meeting of 
Friends for the Southern District, to take the con- 


‘veyance of and hold the said Lot, above described 


for the use and for and on behalf of the said 
monthly meeting. 


That the Said Trustees accepted the said 
Trust, and then and thereby became seized of the 
said Lot of Ground, subject to the trust afore- 
said, 


‘That afterwards on the 4th month 1828 the said 
monthly meeting for the Southern District by minute 
duly recorded upon the records-of the said meet 
ing, directed the renewal of their said Trust, and 
appointed Henry Cope, Thomas Wood, Blakely 
Sharpless, Isaac W. Morris, Thomas Evans and 
Samuel Holgate new ‘Trustees to receive from 
their then Trustees the conveyance of their es- 
tate and interest in the said lot of Ground and « 


‘hold the same for their use under and subject to 


their trusts aforesaid and directed and required 
their then ‘I'rustees to execute and deliver to the 
said new Trustees a deed in proper legal form 
granting and conveying their legal Estate therein 
to the said New Trustees as joint Tenants in fee 
upon and subject to the Trusts aforesaid. 


That the said new Trustees, so appointed by 
the said monthly meeting of Friends of Philada 
for the Southern Dist. consented & agreed to 
;accept the said ‘Trust, and in compliance with the 
said minute and direction the said William Evans, 
Joseph Howell and Thomas Kimber, by an In- 
denture dated the 24th day of 12th month (De- 
icember) 1828 (D. B. G. W. R. 26 p. 654,) 
igranted and conveyed the said lot of Ground 
\containing 88 ft. on Molberry Street and Filbert 
iStreet & Bounded East by Schuylkill Fifth 
Street, unto Henry Cope, Thomas Wood, Blake- 
ly Sharpless, Isaac W. Morris, Thomas Evans, 
and Samuel Holgate the said new ‘Trustees ap- 


shares or proportions (being one fourth eacl:) of pointed by the said monthly meeting of Friends 


of Philada for the Southern District, as joint ten- 
ants in fee under and subject to the trusts afore- 
said, but the said John Townsend Jr. and William 
| Wharton their co-trustees did refuse to execute 
jand deliver the said Deed, and to obey the minute 
\and direction of the said monthly meeting for the 
\Southern District, for which they were Trustees 


‘portions allotted and assigned to their respective|as aforesaid, and have always since refused so to 
do. 


— 
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That in the 11th month (November) 1835 the| The Answer of John Townsend and William|Socrates, on the apex of wisdom, has removed 
said monthly meeting of Friends for the South-| Wharton to the Petition of Benjamin Davis\{rom bis eyes all film of earthly dross, and has 
ern District, by minute duly made & recorded,| and Caleb Cope. foreseen a purer law, a nobler system, a brighter 
did order and direct that the said Lot of Ground) py), Respondents, with the same advantage as order of things; in short, a promised land! which, 
held by their Trustees as aforesaid should be if they had also demurrred or pleaded, answering like Moses on the lop of Pisyah, he is permitted 
sold and disposed of, for their use and benefit;| 116 jhe said Petition say, they are advised, that to survey and anticipate for others, without being 


and appointed a committee with full powers and having been appointed ‘I'rustees by the monthly himself allowed either to enter or to enjoy. 
authority for that purpose and further did order meeting of Friends of Philadelphia for the South- 


and direct that the said ‘Trustees who then held ern District, for various other properties than that) EXTRACT FROM THE LIFE OF WM. ALLEN. 
the legal title thereto should grant and convey) claimed by the Petitioners, and yet holding title| ‘The influence of knowledge upon the human 
the one to the purchaser or purchasers thereof, to all such property, for and in behalf of all who! mind is prodigious. A reference to the page of 
in fee simple freed and discharged from all trusts| were members of the said meeting HOw surviving | history will not only show the gradual advances 
whatever. and others who have acquired since rights there-| which have been made from rude beginnings to 

That in obedience to and in pursuance of the/|in, that it is not competent for the said Petition-|the present improved state of society, but it will 
said order and direction, and in accordance with|ers to require the discharge of these Respondents’ strongly inculcate the important lesson, that the 
the directions of the committee aforesaid, the said| from either the trust of the whole thereof, or but|happiness of our species is intimately connected 
Henry Cope, Thomas Wood, Blakely Sharpless,|a part thereof; and they respectfully submit it to| with the diffusion of knowledye. Where do we 
Thomas Evans & Samuel Holgate (who survived |the consideration of the court whether all parties! behold cruelty in its most terrific form, but in 
Isaac W. Morris) ‘Trustees as aforesaid by two|in interest, or those authorized to represent them,|the uninstructed and neglected part of the com- 
several Indentures both dated the 29th day of|should not join in such proceeding as may be|munity? By whom are our gaols principally in- 
March 1837, granted and conveyed, one part or | proper and require the discharge of the Trustees|habited but by the ignorant? 
portion of the said Lot, containing sixty six feet|from their entire trust, if from any part thereof. 
on Mulberry and Filbert Streets, & Bounded on| The Respondents also submit to the consideration 
the east by Schuylkill 5th Street, to Benjamin | of the Court whether the important matters here-| 
Davis one of your Petitioners in fee, and the re-|inafier referred to in answer to said Petition can\ed prejudice. Whenever you see a man more 
maining 22 feet of the said Lot, unto Caleb Cope|be properly determined in the present proceeding | than ordinarily censorious of others, indisposed to 
your other petitioner in fee, and thereupon the|by Petition, wherein the rights of other persons)make allowance for the circumstances in which 
whole consideration money agreed to be paid for|than the Petitioners may be affected, without an) they may have been placed, positive and unchari- 
the said larger lot of ground amounting to the|opportunity of being heard therein. And these/table in bis opinions, whatever may be his rank in 
sum of eighteen thousand dollars was fully and| Respondents answering for themselves only, as|life, be assured that he is lamentably ignorant. 
entirely paid by your Petitioners, unto the said|Trustees called upon to shew cause why they) “Knowledge, properly understood and applied, 
grantors, Trustees as aforesaid for the use of the|should not obey and conform to the said recited! sheds a benevolent influence over the mind of the 
said monthly meeting for the Southern District|minute of the monthly of the Southern District) possessor; and when we consider that it tends to 
and for their sole benefit and behoof. 











By those to whom 
society has failed of its duty. In the higher ranks 
of men, ignorance assumes not unfrequently the 
shape of bigotry, and manifests itself in deep root- 





in said Petition mentioned, and release convey increase our power of usefulness, and thereby to 
And your petitioners further shew that in con. |2"4 confirm ‘unto the Petitioners the premises|add to our own happiness and that of others, we 
sequence of the refusal of the said John Town. | therein mentioned, or be dismissed by order of shall feel it almost a duty to make such an ar- 
send Jr. & William Wharton formerly trustees| COU" noel Be tee Cacee, &y Sie shew rangement of our time, as to devote regularly a 
for the said monthly meeting for the Southern |“2US° 282!nst the granting of the prayer of aeeone of it to the improvement of our mind. — 
Bistslet os afereesie obey the elagte ond duec- said petition and say, true it is that one of them) “ Few are sufficiently aware of the beneficial 
tion of the said monthly meeting for the Southern did refuse to join in us delivery of ee said (leed| consequences likely to result from an endeavor to 
District, and to-execute and join in the delivery of the 24th of the 12th month 1536, and both of induce a habit of attention even to minute circum- 
of the said Deed of the 24th of 12th month (De- pares roe release, and they will pro-|stances; and how much misery i produced in the 
cember) A. D. 1828, with their Co-Trustees as ceed as well for t eir own justification, as for the world by those unhappy prejudices which owe 
aforeseld, the titles of your Petitioners to the said | formation of Ahe Court, to stale the grounds of their origin to a careless and superficial view of 
two lois of ground have been objected to by per-(*uce refusal. The Respondents in the first place | facts. Men who have not been in the habit of 
sons who would have otherwise purchased and are obliged to state that the said Petition presents thinking, and carefully investigating the grounds 
improved the same, and your petitioners having an inadequate idea of the character and scope of of their opinions, are most liable to be carried 
paid full value for the len ides inte suffering logs | the trust of the property held by these Re spon- away by their passions. The influence of the 
aad injury by reason of their refusal either to join dents for the Religious Society of Friends of Phi- habit which I now recommend, on the comfort of 
ia tin een of diitidesd-ants Guba ts ladelphia, and that for the correct understanding society, 1s incalculable; the pleasure arising from 
thash their Magel: estate theveln 40 ther ere ta thereof it will be necessary to advert to the usage’ the cultivation of our rational powers, would am- 
equity and justice bound to do, in pneeeinden and practice of said Society - relation thereto.— | ply repay the efforts necessary for the purpose; 
alts tlie: welie and Gitttine <6 edd eatin he Society of Friends of Philadelphia began to indeed, it is only by an accurate examination of 
meeting en ehé Goutrere Biwict. * |acquire property and to build ineeting houses co-| things, and reflection upon them, that we learn 
eval with the foundation of the City. ‘The first! the comparative value of the different objects pre- 
Wherefore your Petitioners having called upon meeting house was framed in England and erect-|sented to our notice, and give to every one that 


and requested the said John Townsend Jr. and ed early after the Landing of William Penn, on! precise degree of attention to which it is, by its 
William Wharton to obey and comply with the|the south west part of Penn Square, and the sur-! nature, entitled.” 

said minute and order of the said monthly meet-|plus materials were used in the construction of SOD Semen 

ing for the Southern District and execute the said| another meeting house in Front north of Mulber- THE HOLY LAND. 

Deed, or release their legal estate in the premises|ry Street. BY HARRIET MARTINEAU. 

to them, without success, do allege that the said found inconveniently distant its materials were) Bethany, and Plain of Jericho. 

John lownsend Jr. and William W harton Trus jused in the erection of the meeting house at the} we made en excursion from Jerusalem to the 
tees as aforesaid are neglecting their said Trust|south west corner of High and Second Streets.| Jordan and the Dead Sea; going by way of Beth- 
and their duties and obligations as trustees and ona lot purchased in 1695, where, and at Fourth any and Jericho, and returning by ‘the convent of 
they therefore pray that the said John Townsend | Strect near Chesnut, the monthly meeting of g° gaba. There is at this dav so much danger of 
Jr. and William Wharton may be cited to appear | Friends of Philadelphia convened [for more than falling among thieves in going down from Jeruse- 


10 ) quire ausela ce i : >mov - ; “ie 
cares " my oS = weeny ae 8 eae ——— it aa ames to | outa (tem to Jericho, that travellers join parties when 

ay Mey Should hot obey and coniorm to theland Mulberry Streets, in the early part of the) ney can, and unite their guards into a corps of 
said minute, order and direction of the said| present century. 


“oe : s sae ‘armed men. Our own party of four joined the 
oer ene = _ veges aoe 7 ‘ten with whom we had travelled in the desert; and 
respectively all their Estate in the premises or i a _ aay retape + geo 
ae With respect to the authority of great names,|permission to ride with us. ‘Thus we were 
otherwise be dismissed by the order of this|; ould be remembered, that he al J yes| eighteen; and the d ks, | k 
Tete Cnnst fenen- the Sint olen | 2m |, that he alone deserves) eighteen; and the dragomen, cooks, horsekeepers, 
to have any weight or influence with posterity,|and mule drivers, who took charge of our tents 
who has shown himself superior to the particnlar|and baggage, and ten armed guards, swelled our 
Bens: Davis, and predominant error of his own times; who,| number to that of a caravan which no robbers 
like the peak of Teneriffe, has hailed the intel-| were likely to attack. Indeed, we scarcely saw 
CaLeB Core. lectual sun before its beams have reached the|anybody the whole way. ‘The dangerous part of 
horizon of common minds; who, standing like the road appeared deserted, and the plain of Jer- 


The meeting at Penn Square being 


(Conclusion in our next.) 


Se --O-————— 


And they will ever &c. 
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icho, once studded with towns, and filled with fer-| Mary, and that of Simon the Leper; but we did 
tility, lay before us almost as lifeless as the basin|not inquire for these, having no wish to mix up 
of the Dead Sea. any thing fabulous with our observations of a 
We left Jerusalem by St. Stephen’s gate—my| Place so interesting as Bethany. 5 
three friends, myself, and our servants and bag-| We looked back upon the village again and 
gage—and met the rest of the travelling party at}4gain, as we descended into the valley; and it was 
the bridge in the valley of Jehoshaphat, at ¥ A. M. painful to lose sight of the place where Jesus was 
We proceeded by the camel road to Bethany,| Wont to go to solace himself with the friendship of 
which winds up the side of Olivet, and crosses its} Lazarus and his sisters, and rest from the con- 
ridge to the east. As soon as we had passed the | flicts which beset him in the great city over yon- 
ridge, Bethany came in view, lying on the eastern der ridge. But we were Bow OF the road from 
slope of the Mount of Olives, and as we all know,|Jerusalem to Jericho, and about to pass among 
“fifteen furlongs’ distance from Jerusalem. Itis|the fastnesses of the thieves who seem to have in- 
fested this region in all times. After riding along 
avery poor pluce; but looking less squalid than|the valley, sometimes on the one hill and some- 
might be expected, from its houses being built, as|times on the other, for three or four miles, we 
every where in that country, of stone, square, left behind us the scanty tillage spread along the 
substantial, and large, compared with cottages in| bottom of the valley, and began to ascend to the 
England. Sts position on the side of the hill is| hollow way, which is considered the most danger- 
\ous spot of all. Here, Sir Frederick Henniker 
was stripped and left for dead by robbers, in 1820. 
His servants fled and hid themselves on the first 
alarm. When they returned, he was lying naked 
and bleeding in the sultry road. ‘They put him 


now a village inhabited by about twenty families; 





very fine, seen from below. 

Before descending the hill, however, we alight- 
ed from our horses, to visit an old tomb, which is 
called the tomb of Lazarus. No enlightened tra- 


veller believes this to be really the place where ' 
. on a horse, and carried him to Jericho, where he 
Lazarus was buried; but to see any ancient tumb 


» , 4 
. ’ or. i re was thinking o 
on that spot was an opportunity not to be missed; |“ und succor i erhaps he 7 k 6 of the 
a parable of the Samaritan, when this accident be- 
and we gladly went down the dark rock-hewn fel | i thinki is atesnas f 
. B . i ‘ ) Ano 
steps to the little chamber where some corpse had} | _— SAE cats iter 
once been laid. 1 have often wished that the old} gi ' dale ee On 
: story w sen r 
painters had enjoyed such opportunities; and then| .“"° os See ee ee 
; id ag) mind; a beautiful Catholic legend which was told 
we should have had representations of Lazarus ; ; 
me by a German friend in America, when | little 


coming forth from chambers in the rock, and not , 
om 7 dreamed of ever travelling over this spot. 
rising from such a grave as is dug in European 








lived in. Josephus calls it a “ divine region,” and 
tells of its miles of gardens and palm groves; and 
here grew the balsam which was worth more than 


its weight in silver, and was a treasure for which 
the kings of the East made war. Jericho is called 


in the Scriptures the City of Palm Trees; and 


Jericho was but one of a hundred towns which 


peopled the plain. Now, all near was barren; and 


equally bare was the distant tract at the foot of 
the mountains; but in the midst was a strip of ver- 
dure, broad, sinuous, and thickly wooded, where 


we knew that the Jordan flowed. ‘The palms are 


gone; and the sycamores, and the honey which 


the wild bees made in the hollows of their stems. 
The balsam, which Queen Cleopatra so coveted 
as to send messengers from Egypt for plants to 
grow at Heliopolis, has disappeared from the face 
of the earth; and instead of these, and the fruits 
and sugar canes which were renowned in far 
countries, we find now little but tall reeds, thorny 
acacias, and trees barren of blossom or fruit.— 
The verdant strip, however, looks beautiful from 
afar, and shows that the fertility of the plain has 
not departed. There is enough for the support 
and luxury of man, were man but there to wish 
for and enjoy them. 


We descended, by a road like an irregular stair- 
case, the steepest hill | ever rode down. The 
gentlemen dismounted; but the heat was so ex- 
cessive that | ventured to keep my seat. When 
1 glanced up from the bottom, and saw the last 
of the party beginning the descent, it looked so 


Our) fearful that I was glad to turn away, We were 


dustimente. Tha laseneen Ghia al one gradually ascended the high ridge from | now at the foot of the mountain called Quaranta- 


. which we were svon to overlook the plain of Jer- 
full of holes and caverns; and we know from the ; : at Jer 


as icho. Thet was so stony and difficult as to 
Scriptures how abundantly these were used by ch The track was — fficult as 


\nia, supposed by the monks to be the scene of the 
|‘Temptation. A few pilgrims come from afar, 


the old inhabitants, as dwellings for ‘themselves make our progress very slow; and the white| every year, to spend forty days on this mountain, 


and their cattle, as a shelter to the wayfarer, a 
refuge to the fugitive, a hiding-place for robbers, 
and a place of deposit for the dead. Where a ; 
cavern was found with holes or recesses in its|°T? ©4" perhaps do. And yet the many to whom 
sides, a little labor would make it an extensive I have told the legend in conversation have all felt 
place of burial. By squaring the entrance, and its beauty. It is this:— 

giving some regularity to the arch of the roof, a| Jesus and two or three of his disciples went 
handsome vestibule was obtained; and then the|down, one summer day, from Jerusalem to Jeri- 
recesses were hewn into form, fur the reception of|cho. Peter—the ardent and eager Peter—was, 
bodies. Sometimes these recesses had pits; some-|#8 usual, by the Teacher's side. On the road. on 
times niches in their walls, so that each recess|Olivet, lay a horseshoe, which the Teacher de- 


and glare as made me enter more thoroughly into 
the story of Peter and the cherries, than my read- 


would contain several bodies; and sometimes they sired Peter to pick up; but which Peter let lie, as| 


were small. so as to contain only one each. Some-|he did not think it worth the trouble of sivoping 


times the vestibule opened out into passages, for. The ‘Teacher stooped for it, and exchanged) 


which had recesses on each hand; so that a large|'* in the village for a measure of cherries. These 
company of the dead might lie hidden in the|cherries he carried (as eastern men now carry 
heart of the mountain. ‘The whole was secured|such things) in the bosom-fold of his dress.*— 


from wild beasts and other intrusion by a stone When they had to ascend the ridge, and the road 
door fitted to the entrance, or a large block rolled|!ay between heated rocks, and over rugged stones, 


up against it. ‘Those who have seen these East- and among glaring white dust, Peter became tor- 
ern tombs can never again be puzzled, as | was;mented with heat and thirst, and fell behind. 
in my childhood, when reading of * the chambers| Then the Teacher dropped a ripe cherry at every 
of the grave,” and of the dead calling to one ano- few steps; and Peter eagerly stooped for them 


ther in the house of death, and of the stone being When they were all done, Jesus turned to him, 
rolled away from the mouth of the sepulchre.—| and said with a smile, “Ile who is above stooping 
Many a child wonders, as | did, how the way was|'O a small thing, will have to bend his back to 


. e } eines ” 
made clear for Lazarus to come forth, merely by| many lesser things. 


the removal of a stone; but, once having stood| From the ridge we had a splendid view of the 
looking in at the door of a sepulchre, how vivid| plain of the Jordan—apparently as flat as a table 
becomes the picture of Jesus standing there, and!to the very foot of the Moab Mountains, while the 
calling to Lazarus with ‘*a loud voice,’ to come} Dead Sea lay, a blue and motionless expanse, to 


forth! How one hears that voice echoing through |the right, (the south,) and barren mountains en- 
the chambers of the tomb, and sees the dead man|close the whole. ‘The nearer mountains were 
in his cerements appearing from the steps of the|rocky, brown, and desolate, with here and there 


vault, or the shadow of the recess. 





the reiwnains of an aqueduct, or other ancient 


rocks, under the mid-day sun, gave out such heat|barely supporting life during the time by the 


‘herbs they find there. 1 need hardly say, that 
there can be no good reason for fixing on this 
mountain as the place, and that the choice of it is 
probably owing to its commanding the plain of 
the Jordan and its cities—once no unfair speci- 
‘men of the “ Kingdoms of the earth, and the 
‘glory of them.’” The caverns in the face of this 
mountain, once used as dwellings or tombs, are 
now the abodes of robbers. When some of our 
party showed a desire to reach the lower ones, 
the Arab Sheikh, who was responsible for the 
safety of our party, drew his sword across his 
throat, to show the danger, and barred the way. 


It may be remembered, that the men of Jeri- 
cho complained to Elisha the prophet, that the 
water of their spring was not good, either to drink, 
|or to water their land for tillage, (2 Kings, ii. 19;) 
and that, though their city was pleasant, they 
‘could not enjoy it for this reason; and that Elisha 
|purified the spring, “so that the waters were heal- 
led unto this day.’’ Beside this spring, now called 
|Ain Sultan, we encamped in the afternoon, and 
‘found its waters truly delicious. Nothing could 
be prettier than this encampment, in a spot so 
forest-like as to contrast strongly with all we had 
seen for many weeks past. Our tent was close 
upon the brink of the clear rushing brook; but 
the heat was so excessive that we could not en- 
‘dure the tent, and had our dinner table placed 
junder a tree, whose roots were washed by the 
‘stream. Broad lights glanced upon the rippling 
|waters, and deep green shadows lay upon its 
pools. Our borses were feeding in the thicke: 
beyond; and the Arabs sat in groups near the 





In the tomb which we explored at Bethany, the| buildings, marking the sites of settlements which tents. Other parties of our company were dining 


. ry’ P ° . . 7 
vaults went down a considerable way into the|have passed away. The distant mountains were|o, lying on the brink of the stream. 


Every en- 


rock. One flight of deep, narrow steps, led us clothed in the soft and lovely hues which can be|campment of travellers in these places is beauti- 
into a small vaulted chamber; and two or three|seen only through a southern atmosphere. Phe) ful; but I never but once saw one so beautiful as 
more steps, narrower still, into the lowest tomb,|plain was once as delicious a region as ever men|this, After a walk to the remains of an aque- 


which had littie more than room for one body.— 
The monks, when. taken as guides, show in the | or 
village what they call the house of Martha ani|me 


* Give, and it shall be given unto you; good measure 


n give into your bosom.—Luke, vi. 38. 


\duct, and other traces (mere traces) of former 


’ 


essed down, and shaken together, and running over, shali| Habitation in the days when Jericho was a great 


icity, 1 went, with one companion, to see the 
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tents. The water bubbled up from under some| abundantly, the particles of falling dew. 
bushes, and spread itself clear and shallow, among | 
some squared stones, which seemed to show that) 
the source had once been enclosed. By this time! THE MORNING CALL. 
it was dusk; the evening star hung above the) 


“ I love them that love me, and those that seek me early 
nearest hill. All was silent about us, except the) shall find me.” 


rustle and dip of the boughs which hung above! one seek ime carly, while in youth yet glowing, 
the water. My companion and I found the temp- | : 

tution to bathe quite irresistible. Under the sha- 
dow of a large overhanging tree there was a pool 
deep enough for the purpose, and there we 


bathed, rejoicing with the people of Jericho in Come in your brightness like the morning shining, 
the sweetness of the water. | 


———— SOS 





Come ere ye stray in error’s devious ways, 
Come while yet childhood’s fountains fresh are flowing, 
While o’er the brow no shade of sorrow plays. 


Come, e’er temptation may her snares increase— 

The Eastern traveller feels a strong inclination | Now in life’s promise to her voice inclining, 
to bathe in every sacred sea, river, and spring. — | 
How great the interest is, and how like that of __ 
a new baptism, those at home may not be able to) Life has its cares, and soon youth’s day of gladness 
imagine; and such may despise the superstition| Will, like the phantoms we are chasing, fly— 
which leads hundreds of pilgrims every year to Clouds will arise, and gloom will come with sadness, 
rush into the Jordan. But, among all the travel- Friends will forget and kindred loved ones die. 
lers who visit the Jordan, is there one, however 
far removed from superstition, who is willing to. 
turn away without having bowed his head in its 
sacred waters? 

There was no moon to-night; but the stars) 
were glorious when I came out of our tent to When age brings on decripitude complaining, 
take one more look before retiring to rest. Here) 


| And worldly pleasures flit beyond our ken, 
and there the watch fires cast yellow gleams on! w : . 5 ee 
| When disappointment is her cold cup draining, 
the trees and waters; but there were reaches of! onadilieesS miaidliet. nnaeeladind Gite 
: a ) 5 CO . 
the brook, still and cool, where the stars glittered | 
like fragments of moonlight. ‘This day stands in| Vain are the shrines at which earth’s votaries kneeling, 


my journal_as one of the most delicious of our) Seek for the peace that cometh from above— 


travels. | Wisdom alone, the power of truth revealing, 


Come seek the paths of wisdom and of peace. 


Time is but shadows measured by to-morrows, 
Hopes to beguile and prospects to destroy— 
’Tis Gilead’s balm alone can banish sorrows, 


’Tis but with wisdom dwells unceasing joy. 


(4 ee Will lead to mansions of unchanging love. 
THE DEW. Hers is that slumber where, in hope reposing, 
The theory of the dew is interesting to all the! Lingers the spirit in unclouded bliss, 
admirers of nature, and illustrates in a striking | While o’er its dust the veil of time is closing— 
manner the beautiful economy of the operations 
of her system. Professor Johnson, in his agri-| _ An 
cultural chemistry, remarks:—The dew is cele. | ™e then in all your vernal freshness blooming, 
brated at all times, and in every tongue, for its| Ere yet one tint is shaded by decay— 
sweet influence presents the most beautiful and | Come, and through faith for brighter mansions pluming, 
striking illustration of the agency of the economy, 7 4rn, turn your longings from the world away. 
of nature, and exhibits one of the wise and boun- 
tiful adaptations by which the whole system of 
things, animate and inanimate, is fitted and bound) 
together. All bodies on the surface of the earth! 
radiate or throw out rays of heat in straight lines, | 
every warmer body to every colder, and the en- | 
tire surface is itself continually sending rays up-| 
wards through the clear air into free space.—| 
Thus on the earth's surface all bodies strive, as it 
were, after an equal temperature (an equilibrium! 
of heat,) while the surface as a whole tends gen-| 
erally towards a cooler state. But while the sun| 
shines, this cooling will not take place, for the} 
earth then receives in general more heat than it| 
gives off; and if the clear sky be shut out by a| 
canopy of clouds, these will arrest and again pre- 
vent it from being dissipated. At night, then, | 
when the sun is absent, the earth will cool the! 
most; on clear nights, also, more than when | 
cloudy, and when clouds only partially obscure | 
the sky, those parts will become the coolest| 
which look toward the clearest portions of the| 
heavens. Now when the surface cools, the air} 
in contact must cool also, and like the warm cur-| 
rents on the mountain side, must forsake a por- 
tion of the watery vapor it has hitherto retained. 
This water, like that floating mist on the hills,| 
descends in particles almost infinitely minute.— | 
These particles collect upon every leaflet, and! 
suspend themselves from every blade of grass, in 
drops of * pearly dew.’’ And mark here a beau- 
tiful adaptation. Different substances are endow- 
ed with the property of radiating their own heat, 
and thus becoming cool with different degrees of 
rapidity; and these substances, which in the air} 


Who would not early choose a rest like this? 


BEAUTY EVERY WHERE. 





BY CHARLES H. BRAINARD. 





“ Beauty is an all-pervading presence.”—CHannine. 


Scenes of beauty meet our sight, 
Wheresoe’er our feet may stray; 
There’s beauty in the queen of night, 


And in the golden king of day. 


There’s beauty in the smallest flower 
That spreads its petals to the beams; 

There’s beauty in the forest flower, 
And beauty in the rushing streams. 





There’s beauty in the mountain tall, 
That rears on high its regal form,— 

Where the red bolts of tempest fall, 
And write the language of the storm. 


There’s beauty in the glassy lake, 
And in the ocean’s solemn roar, 

Whose cadences wild music make, 
Hymning God’s praise forevermore. 


Beauty and grandeur ever meet 
My eye, at morn or evening dim; 
In stars or atoms ‘neath my feet 
I see the awful sight of Him 


By whose kind care we all exist— 
Who bids the stars in order stand; 
Who “* holds the wind within his fist,” 

The waters in his mighty hand. 
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spring, which was but a short way from our|become cool at first, also attract first, and most 





ENCER. 


RULES FOR THE JOURNEY OF LIFE. 


| The following rules, from the papers of Dr. 
West, were, according to his memorandum, 
‘thrown together as general waymarks in the 
|journey of life: 

Never to ridicule sacred things, or what others 
may esteem such; however absurd they may ap- 
pear to be. 

Never to show levity when the people are pro- 
\fessedly engaged in worship. 

Never to resent a supposed injury till 1 know 


Nor 


ithe views and motives of the author of it. 
on any occasion to retaliate. 

Never to judge a person’s character by exter- 
nal appearance, 

Always to take the part of an absent person 
who is censured in company, so far as truth and 
|propriety will allow. 

Never to think the worse of another on ac- 
count of his differing from me in political or reli- 
gious opinions. 

Not to effect to be witty, or to jest, so as to 
wound the feelings of another. 

To say as little as possible of myself, and those 
|who are near tne. 
| ‘To aim at cheerfulness without levity. 

Not to obtrude my advice unasked. 
| Never to court the favor of the rich by flatter- 
ling either their vanity or their vices. 

To speak with calmness and deliberation on all 
occasions; especially in circumstances which tend 
to irritate. 

Frequently to review my conduct and note my 
failings. 

On all occasions to have in prospect the end of 
life and a future state. 


| 
| 


PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 4, 1847. 





| 
| 











In publishing the Petition of Benjamin Davis 
and Caleb Cope, for the removal of William 
Wharton and John Townsend from the trust of 
ithe Monthly Meeting of the Southern District, 
\we have been actuated by a desire that Friends 
should be made acquainted with the action of the 
‘Trustees in this matter. We think all will ac- 
|knowledge that the refusal of the respondents to 
accede to the demands of the petitioners did not 
‘arise froin the spirit of contention, but from a 
conscientious desire to fulfil the trust reposed in 


j 


them by the body who appointed them. 
Je should be sorry to do anything that would 
|kindle strife or contention, or awaken feelings of 
‘animosity, which it is the object of Christianity to 
| destroy. We wish not to stand before the world 
\either as judges or accusers in those matters; but 
iwe desire that the body of Friends with whom we 
‘are associated may pursue, on all occasions, an 
‘upright and consistent course of conduct towards 
|those who were formerly in unity with us. 

| Such a manifestation will disprove all unjust 
allegations, and a kind and peaceful disposition 
|cannot fail to have its effect upon a religious body 
\who profess to be governed by the immutable 
|principles of Truth and Justice. 


| 








MARRIED. 


According to the order of Friends, at the house of G, F. 
Gilpin, Extwoop Micuener, of Chester County, to Ruru- 


anna, C., daughter of George F. Gilpin, of Delaware Coun- 
ty, Pa. 








of Friends’ Library Association will be held in the Library 
Room, on 4th-day evening next, 8th inst., at 7 o’elock. 
JACOB M. ELLIS, Clerk. | 

Philada., 12mo. 4, 1847. 





ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 
ae | 

From the Presentment of the Grand Jury to the Court} 

of Oyer and Terminer for the * November Term,” we find 
they have acted upon 298 bills, of which 124 have been ig-| 


nored. ceeds of its first sale. 


The Inquest reiterates the complaint heretofore made by 
their predecessors, of the great number of trivial cases that 
have come before them—most of which are instituted from} 
motives of mere pique, and a litigious disposition. ‘Their 
remarks upon this subject are worthy of careful considera- 
tion. They say — 


“In many instances, after a few hours’ reflection, the 
parties become desirous of settling their difficulties; but be- 
cause of their ignorance of the proper manner so to do, or 
of their inability to pay costs, (in some cases a small bal-| 
ance only,) the bills are sent up to the Grand Jury. | 

“The Inquest believe themselves justified in stating, that 
from evidence solicited before them, that a large number of 
all such cases could, and would, be ainicably settled by the 
parties; either by the discouragement of litigation, or by the| 
interposition of some kindly advice upon the part of the ma-| 
gistrate. This would save much to the county, in the form 
of costs, as well as the time of our Courts and Jurors, and 
at last, perhaps, prevent the families of the defendants from 
becoming chargeable to the authorities. 

“ Intimately connected with this subject, but acting more 
directly upon the morals of the community, though not less 
upon the purses of our tax-payers, are the violations of the 
act for the suppression of tippling-houses—to which the at-| 
tention of the Inquest was so emphatically directed in the’! 
charge of the Court.” 

During the last five months the fees of the Health Offi- 
cer of the port of New Orleans amounted to the sum of 


$10,000. 


The Times and Supplement, published in London, con- 
tains 72 columns, of which advertisements occupy 35; city 
affairs, 34; original articles, 3; comments on French affairs, 
2; Spanish, Italian and Furopean, 3; Irish affairs, 2; Indian 
affairs and news, 9}; money article, tradg, &c., 2; railways, 
14; corn trade, 1; naval and shipping, 3; theatrical and lit- 
erary, 1; police reports, 14; miscellaneous and correspon- 
dence, 5. ‘Total, 72. 

The total number of advertisements was 1020. Of these, | 
the sales of goods and shop advertisements were 179; the} 
sales of estates and houses, 50; other sales, 45; notices of 
ships sailing and arriving, 53; books, new music, &c., 68; 
public amusements, theatres, &c., 31; education, colleges, 
lectures, &c., 78; board and lodging, +3; houses to hire, 44; 
railways and other stock investments, 21; business to be 
disposed of, 37; situations and employment wanted, 126; 
governesses, assistants and servants wanted, 45; sales of 
horses, carriages and dogs, 31; government and city adver. 
tisements, 13; partners and partnerships, 12; insurance and 
other public bodies, 16; money wanted, or to lend, 15; births, 
marriages, and deaths, 25; advertisements for persons want- 
ed and things lost, 18; patent medicines and inventions, 20; 
douceurs offered for situations tinder government, 4; sun- 
dries, 6. ‘Total, 1020. i 


——--—— +~wee-.— -— - 


Buffalo.— The most striking characteristic of 
Buffalo is its vast commerce. It is literally choked 
up with shipping,—with sail vessels, canal and 
steamboats. One would suppose, to behold these, 
that there were enough to carry off, at one load, | 
the produce of the fields of a whole State—when, | 
in fact, there are not enough to do the business! 
required of them. In the last two months, there! 
have arrived at Buffalo over one million of barrels! 
of flour, two millions of bushels of wheat, and 
corn in amount almost beyond calculation.— 
Riding along on the railroad, | saw an almost | 
endless line of canal boats, taking this immense| 


! 
| 


amount of produce on to tide water. May all the) 





7 A Stated Meeting of the Committce of Management| The Turpentine Business.—'The North Caro- 


lina Newbernian says:— About 800,000 barrels 
of turpentine are now annually made in this state. 
Not more than 200,000 barrels, if that, were 
shipped to New York and other ports the past 
year in its crude state, and the largest portion of 
the whole being distilled in this State. The esti- 
mated value to the makers is about $1,700,000. 

“About 4000 or 5000 laborers are engaged in 
making it, and perhaps three times as many tore 
human beings are supported mainly from the pro- 
The distillation of turpen- 
tine in this State is now carried on very extensive-| 
ly, which will render the shipment of in its crude 
state very small in future. It is s@pposed that 
there are now in operation 150 stills, which, at 
the average cost of $1500 with fixtures, shows 
that there is an expenditure of $225,000 to begin 
with in the distilling of spirits of turpentine. 


~~ 


Heights of the Presidents.—Almost all our 
Presidents have been tall men, as if we had se-| 
lected our rulers as the children of Israel did their 
first monarch, for his height. 


General Washington was fully 6 feet. 


John Adams, 5 * 10 inches. 
Thomas Jefferson, 6“« 2 % 
James Madison, a, 4 &.. 
James Monroe, 6“ 

John Quincy Adams, $,"%, : .™ 


Andrew Jackson, 

Martin Van Buren, 

Wm. H. Harrison, 

John Tyler, 

James K. Polk, “10 « 

These are heights above the average of man- 
kind. 


can OS 
© 


A REPUBLIC IN AFRICA. 
Liberia has declared herself free ! 
and will be hereafter known as, the RepusLic or 
LIBERIA. 
Gov. Roberts, a native of Norfolk, and known 


(to many of our citizens, notified Com. Read of 


the change on the 16th Sept., and presented him 
with an address and a copy of the Constitution of 
the new Republic. ‘The address opens with a 
rapid historical sketch of the colony; states its 
growth and resources; its prosperity; and con- 
cludes with the following appeal; 

Therefore, in the name of humanity, and vir- 
tue, and religion—in the name of the Great God, 
eur common Creator, and our common Judge, we 
appeal to the nations of Christendom, and earn- 
estly and respectfully ask of them that they will 
regard us with the sympathy and friendly consid- 
eration to which the peculiarities of our condition 
entitle us, and to extend te us that comity which 
marks the friendly intercourse of civilized and in- 
dependent communities.” 


Afier the address, follows a Declaration of 


Rights. The Constitution, in spirit and letter, is 
siintlar to those of the States of the Union. 
Examiner. 


—— — —-e<veere- —-— 


SUSPENSION BRIDGE AT NIAGARA. 
This bridge is the subject of an interesting 
communication in the Lockport Courier, by Lot 
Clarke, Esq., from which we learn that at a joint 


|meeting early in October, of the Board of Direc- 


tors of the two companies incorporated in Canada 


INTELLIGENCER. 


It is called, | 
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sembled at the Clifion House on the 4th ultimo, 
and continued in session several days. A num- 
ber of the most ingenious and scientific artists 
from different parts of the United States and 
Canada appeared with their plans and designs, 
and much time was taken in examination and ex- 
planation; the result of which was, that the con- 
struction of the bridge a was practi- 
cable, and that stockholders#™Might safely invest 
their funds in the undertaking. ‘The entire cost, 
it was estimated, could not in any event exceed 
$190,000. Charles Ellet, Jr., of Philadelphia, 
who has had much experience in works of the 
kind, was appointed engineer, and bound by con- 
tract to have the bridge ready for use on or be- 
fore one year from the first of May next. 

The bridge is to be suspended across the river 
at the narrow gorge, between the cataract and 
whirlpool, in view of both, immediately over the 
rapids, about 230 feet above the water, by sixteen 
wire cables about 1100 feet long, and upwards of 
twelve inches circumference each. Its strength 
is to be equal to 6500 tons tension strain, and to 
be subjected to the most severe and conclusive 


‘tests before used, so as to render its safety beyond 


possible contingency. 

The structure is to have a railway track through 
the centre, so as to pass locomotives and trains 
to accommodate the two railways that terminate 
there. 

No corresponding structure in the world will 
equal this in the grandeur of its accessories; and, 
independent of the facilities it will afford to the 
vast tide of travel between Canada and New 
York, its fame, scarcely less than that of the cat- 
aract, will attract visitors from every part of the 
world.— Trenton State Gazette. 





net tintibliibntinn 
AMERICAN CEDAR SWAMPS. 

These swamps are from half a wile to a mile 
in breadth, and sometimes five or six in length, 
and appear as if they occupied the former chan- 
nel of some choked-up river, stream, lake, or arm 
of the sea. The appearance they present toa 
stranger is singular. A forest of tall and perfect- 
ly straight trunks, rising to the height of fifty or 
sixty feet, without a limb, and crowded in every 
direction, their tops so woven together as to shut 
out the day, spreading the gloom of a perpetual 
twilight below. Ona nearer approach, they are 
found to rise out of the water, which, from the 
impregnation of fallen leaves and roots of the ce- 
dars, is of the color of brandy. Amidst this bot- 
tom of congregated springs, the ruins of the for- 
mer forest lie in every state of confusion. The 
roots, prostrate logs, and in many places the wa- 
ter, are covered with green mantling moss, while 
an undergrowth of laurel, fifteen or twenty feet 
high, intersects every spring so completely as to 
render a passage through laborious and harassing 
beyond description. At every step you either 
sink to the knees, elamber over fallen timber, 
squeeze yourself through between the stubborn 
laurels, or plunge to the middle in ponds made 
by the uprooting of large trees, and which the 
green moss conceals from observation. In calm 
| weather, the silence of death reigns in these drea- 
ry regions; a few interrupted rays of light shoot 
across the gloom; and unless for the occasional 
hollow screams of the herons and the melancholy 
chirping of one or two small birds, all is silence, 
solitude, and desolation. When a breeze rises, 


and New York, for the purpose of constructing a/at first it sighs mournfully through the tops; but 


starving millions soon feel the relief it ought ¢ | Suspension bridge across the Niagara, below the|as the gale increases, the tall mnast-like cedars 
givel—Cor. Boston Atlas. | Falls, it was satisfactorily ascertained that stock| wave like fishing-poles, and rubbing against each 
ito the aggregate amount of $200,000 had been other, produce a variety of singular noises, that, 
Ty ; ; jtaken by parties fully able to pay the instalments) with the help of a little imagination, resembles 
oes nore ofa ae a mushroom, |as they should be called for. At that meeting no-| shrieks, groans, growling of bears, wolves and 
f starts up in a night: his business is first (o| tices were given that the Directors would receive! such like comfortable music. : 

orget himself, and then his friends. — South. ‘plans and estimates at a future meeting, which as-| Wilson's Am. Ornithology. 
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LIGENCER. 


THE NERVOUS SYSTEM. lone of which is connected with the white matter,|ate exciting influence of the emotions of joy, 
There is nu subject perhaps which is so often|#od the other with the gray. He can, and has| grief, or tenderness. When, however, the exci- 
mentioned, but so little understood by the public |80!l farther proved by experiments performed on ting cause is violent, they are suppressed; hence, 
in general, as that of the ‘nerves.’ How often do|'be living animal, that irritation by pinching or|in excessive grief, the anguish of the mind is less- 
we hear all classes of the community refer any |pricking of the root which arises from the white|ened on the flow of tears. Fear stops the flow 
unpleasant sensation or fanciful ailment to their|/Matter gives rise to no sensation, as the animal /of saliva; and it is a common practice in India to 
being merely nervous; little understanding, how- |shows no signs of suffering whatever; but irritate | detect a thef among the native servants by put- 
ever, when they make use of this term, what pos-|the root arising from the gray matter, and evi-|ting Tice into their mouths, and he whose mouth 
sible connection there can be between their feel-|dent signs of suffering are immediately induced. jis driest after a short time is considered the cul- 
ings and their nervous system. Perhaps we shall, Again: if in the dead aninval we excite muscular prit. Under mental anxiety, persons become 
surprise them when we mention that they ean|Ceptraction by means of galvanism, we must send|thin; freedom from it favors deposit of fat. It 
neither eat or drink, walk or talk, nor perform the charge of electricity through the limb by|would be an endless task, however, to recapitu- 
any action whatever, either voluntary or involun-| means of the root arising from white matter, as|late the many examples that could be brought 
tary, but through the medium of their nervous|90 effect would be produced if we attempted to|forward proving this influence of the mind; 80 
systern—a ‘system’ the nature and functions of ¢o it by means of the root arising from the gray. /that nervous complaints must be looked upon as 
which we shall here endeavor to explain. Allowing, then, the fact, that these nervous trunks|disorders of the mind, and not of the body; cure 
In man and other vertebrate animals, the great|#re Composed of two sets of fibres, one conveying | the one, and you will cure the other. 
centre of the function is the brain and spinal mar-|sensitive, the other motor influence, let us apply | 
row; the latter a prolongation of the brain, as it|it to practice, 
were, down the spine. Now this great centre of, Somme part of the body meets with an injury—a 
Nervous matter js endowed with two distinct func-| change is immediately effected in the extremities | 
tions. 1. That of being able to convey motor of the sentient fibres, sensation is developed, and 
power to the muscles, by whose agency we are|the change thus induced is conveyed by the sen-| 
enabled to perform all the ordinary actions of the|\tient fibre to the brain, and through its medium | 


Mental influence having then this power over 
the functions of the body, we cannot be surprised 
at many diseases being a consequence of its de- 
praved or abnormal condition. Nor can we be 
surprised at many of the remarkable phenomena 
displayed by mesmerists: their patients on whom 


they exhibit are generally highly sensitive, with 
body, all the movements of our limbs. 2. That\to the mind. Through the mysterious agency of minds naturally liable to become excited under 


of sensation, which is of two kinds—common sen-|the wind, then, the motor power of the great ‘the manipulations of the operator. For this rea- 
sation, or that feeling of pain which is produced |nervous centre is brought into action, and ajson, also, homeopathy, hydropathy, &c., bave 
on the injury of any part of our body; and special) change is induced; this change is conveyed by | succeeded in curing many patients of their fancied 
sensation. \o which are to be referred the five|the trunks to the muscles supplying the injured ailments, because it only required some strong 
senses—of feeling, of sight, of hearing, of smell-| parts, or to other muscles, by whose combined excitement to remove the morbid mental impres- 
ing, and of taste. From this mass of matter,|action it is removed from further injury. But it!sion. Hence chanyve of scene and diet, change 
capable of endowing the parts of our bodies with! is not necessary that an injury should be inflicted | of usual habits, (for all the followers of these sys- 
the power of motion, and of feeling or sensation, | that motor influence should be generated, as the'tems make it imperative on their patients to fol- 
numerous trunks are sent off to all parts of the|mind has the power of inducing it at will. All low implicitly certain rules) and lastly, and not 
human frame—ramifying over its structure to the movements of our bodies are effected by mus: |least, a full determination, desire, or will on the 
such an inconceivable state of minuteness, that) cular action, and through the agency of the will.| part of the patient himself to get better—have 
we cannot touch any part of our body with even| We move not a hand or foot, nor look at an ob-|succeeded, in a variety of complaints arising from 


the point of a needle without being conscious of! ject, without the mind having first willed that it| mental causes, in effecting a cure. 
pain, proving that some part of this great nervous) shall be done. 


~~ ; Chambers’ Journal. 
centre has been injured or excited into action. 


twee es 


ANIMAL TORPIDITY. 


| 
| 


But there are many actions in the human body 
The great nervous trunk which supplies the| which are performed independently of the will, 


lower extremity of man is equal in thickness to|though evidently under the influence of the mind, | 


his little finger; divide it, and he loses all power|\and through the medium of a nervous system; and) 


P. A. Browne, of Philadelphia, read a paper, 
of moving his limb, all sense of feeling: the limb, | this system is called by the anatomist the sympa- jentitled Animal ‘Torpidity,”’ before the Associa- 


to all intents and purposes, is dead; and, deprived thetic. 1t consists of a number of little knot-like|tion of American Geologists. Le first treated of 
of its nervous influence, mortifies. ‘This- power! bodies called by the anatomist ganglia, which are |the respiration of hibernating animals. With 
of endowing parts with motion and sensation is| extended along each side of the vertebral column,| mammals the respiration does not cease at once, 
situated in two distinct structures, of which the|the whole of these ganglia being connected, by but gradually, and no oxygen is consumed by the 
brain and spinal marrow are composed; and ana-|means of fibres, together. Now, it appears that aniinal ne completely torpid state. l he respi- 
tomists, from their color, are accustomed to call/each of these gaaglia is capable of yenerating|"@tion of the terpid state may be only imperfect, 
them the white and the gray matter. In the|nervous influence, independently of the brain;|@8 for instance, when the animal breathes and 
brain, the gray matter for the most part is exter-|hence each may be considered as a distinct nerv- |then ceases from breathing for minutes and it 
nal, enclosing in its folds the white matter; whilst}ous centre. The trunks arising from these gang-|™®Y be for hours. Animals, when about to en- 
in the spinal marrow it is internal, being com-|lia are distributed principally to all those organs |'er the torpid state, seek retirement. ‘The mam- 
pletely surrounded by the white. Now, as a gen-!on which the vitality of the body depends, which mals roll themselves up into as small a compass as 
eral rule, all the nervous trunks of the body and| are employed in secretion and its nutrition. It is possible, and retire into holes or caverns; the mol- 
their branches, with the exception of nerves of|the medium by which all parts of the body are lusca retreat into their shells; flies, spiders, &c., 
special sensation, are compcsed of fibres derived| brought into relation with each other, so that no|creep Ito holes. 

from these two sources—that is, from the white} one part shall become diseased or injured without 
and the gray matter; and these nervous trunks|the rest sympathising with it, and indirectly, there-|a pine or cypress knot in its mouth, completely 
are couductors of that change produced in the! fore, becoming affected as well. Familiar exam-|closing it; it then retires into holes under water, 
nervous centre by the influence of the mind,|ples of this fact are of every-day occurrence: a| where it remains until the warm weather in the 
which gives rise either to motion or sensation.| violent blow on the head will produce vomiting,|spring comes on. A water rat was ploughed up 
But a most extraordinary fact, and one which is|owing to the sympathy which exists between the|in England, in the year 1769, completely enclosed 
capable of being proved by direct experiment, is.| brain and stomach; and vice versa, a blow on the|in a hibernaculum. A mouse was dug up in 
that the change which takes place. to give rise to| stomach, will produce fainting, and even death,| 1798, enclosed in a ball of clay about the size of 
the phenomena of motion, has its orivin at the|from the shock to the nervous system, and the|a goose egg: when brought into a warm room, it 
great nervous centre, the source from which the|arrest of its influence through the medium of the|revived and escaped. Twenty or thirty frogs 
trunks arise; and further, that this change takes| brain. |were once taken in a torpid state from a depth of 
place in the white matter. On the other hand,| And now let us turn our attention once more|twenty feet in the earth, where they must have 
the change which gives rise to the phenomena of\to the influence of the mind over the functions of}remained a hundred years or more. The snail, 
sensation takes place at the extremities of the|the body, through the agency of this part (the|when about to hibernate, retires into its shell, 
nervous trunks—that is, at their ultimate distri- sympathetic) of the nervous system. We will|closing its operculum with a partition of a silky 
bution; and this change takes place in the gray|here select a few familiar examples. What is re-|membrane, and a deposite of carbonate of lime. 
matter. | ferred to when one’s mouth is said to be ‘water-|Sometimes, as many as six meinbraneous parti- 


The alligator, when about to hibernate, takes 


° 
oO. 





The anatomist, in his dissections, is able to| 


prove satisfactorily the origin of these nervous| 
trunks; and he finds that all those arising from 
the spinal marrow, and most of those which are 
said to arise from the brain, do so by two roots, 


ing’ at the sight of some favorite fruit or food, is|tions are formed between the operculum and the 
dependent on the influence of the mind acting} recess of the shell. In this state it remains for 
through the medium of the nervous system sup-|months, and the only evidence of life, is a suscep- 
plying the organs secreting the saliva. Tears, /tibility to muscular sensation. 

again, are abundantly eecreted under the moder-| ‘Torpidity is neither life nor death, but an inter- 
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mediate state—neither is it sleep in the ordinary! The tiger had now hold of either the Indian or| 
sense of the word. his clothes, as both rolled together; yet the kmfe| 
The circulation of hibernating animals is sus-|was busily at work. At last his arm was raised 
pended in a state of profound torpidity. ‘high up with the red dripping instrument, and af-| 
The digestion also is arrested, and all food is|ter one more angry plunge of it, the tiger turned | 
declined. A hedge-bhog kept in a room without|on his back, bis paws and whole frame quivering, 
fire, ate of its food regularly up to December,|and with an attempt at a ghastly grin, he fell over 
when it refused it, went into a torpid state andjon his side and died. Jack then stood up, cover-| 
remained so during the winter, never eating food/ed with the blood of the animal. I was anxious! 
laid before it. A land tortoise kept for forty|to ascertain if the man was burt, and after wash- 
years, ate voraciously in summer, but refused-all/ing bimself in a pool of water near us, | was de-| 
fuod in winter when hibernating. A torpid dor-| lighted to see that he escaped, with the exception | 
mouse cannot be roused by a shock of electricity; |of one faint bite on the shoulder, and a few tears 
bats do not feel wounds or hurts, and can be/jof the paws on his arms, which he seemed to care! 
aroused only by heat and currents of air. ‘nothing about. He was a brave man, told me he| 
P. A. Browne was of opinion that the fibrine|had killed many of them, but this one he said died| 
and albumen which was deficient in the blood of| hard. 
hibernating animals was converted into fat; in| We now considered it prudent to reload our 
consequence of which the blood was preserved|guns, as the smell of the blood about, and the 





from concretibility and the store-house of fat was|dead carcasses, might attract other gentry to the| 
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reckoning. Within that time both years were 
usually set down. When the months were desig- 
nated numerically and not by their names, (and 
this method of designating them was by no means 
peculiar to Friends) they were commonly given 
according to the ecclesiastical year. Hence, 
what we now call Second month, 1847, would 
then have been termed the Twelfth month, 1846 
-7. After the 25th of the First month, now the 
Third, the 6 would have been dropped and the 7 
retained. 


As the Julian account made the civil year 
about 11 minutes 12 seconds longer than the 
tropical year, it necessarily happened that the 
vernal equinox would occur 44 minutes 48 se- 
conds earlier, at the end, than at the beginning 
of each period of four years. Thig, in about 129 
years, would amount to one day. 


In the year 325, an ecclesiastical council was 
held at Nice, in which one of the subjects of dis- 





laid up, upon which the animal subsisted when |spot, that it would be just as well to be prepared 
digestion was extinguished. ‘for. My shot, afier passing through the tiger, en- 

The immediate causes of torpidity are cold,|tered the horse’s neck, and killed bim also. Jack 
heat, drought, want of oxygen and necessity for|told me now to keep a good look-out while he 
repose. — Mercantile Journal. iskinned the animals, or, as he said, ‘took their 
jackets off.’ He worked with experienced activ- 
lity, had in an incredibly short space of time the 
gt ihides off the tigers and horse, rolled them closely 

We copy the following animated description of yp into a convenient pack, made all fast with a 
a Tiger Hunt from ‘Adventures on the Western | thong which he cut off, and finished the affair by 


. . 9 > ’ 
Coast of South America,’ by John Coulter, M.D. |8@ying ‘a doubloon’s worth any how. 
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THE OLD AND NEW STYLE. 


~~. eee —- —— 


TIGER HUNT. 








In two or three minutes a beautiful young wild| 
black horse came tearing along the clear part of 


cussion was the time for the celebration of Eas- 
\ter, with which the time of the equinox was in- 
itimately connected. ‘The vernal equinox was 
ithen found to occur on the 2ist of the month 
jealled March. ‘This then was an epoch, to which 
\reference was afterwards made in the reckoning 
of time. 

Near the close of the 16th century, the atten- 
ition of Pope Gregory XIII. was called to this 
subject; the vernal equinox being then found to 
loccur on the 11th, instead of the 21st of the 
‘month. By the aid of the ablest astronomers of 


ithe time, a plan was devised for correcting the 


the ravine, in the direction of our concealment;| There are probably none of our readers who|calendar, and restoring the equinox to the 21st 
: . | , ¢ : | . . oo2 eee - x 

he was going at his utmost speed, and closely|have not frequently observed, when perusing the|of the month, as it was in 325. ‘The year 1582 

pursued by two splendid tigers that ran much|history of our early Friends, or other records of| was made to consist of 355 instead of S65 days; 


quicker, and whose bounds we could distinctly | the centuries which are gone, that dates are some- 


|and to secure the future coincidence of the equi- 


perceive were great, as at eacli they rose several | 
feet from the ground. 

As the poor horse came up nearly to where we| 
now were (for we crawled deeper into the ravine) | 
_he seemed to be nearly exhausted, and slipped! 





times set down in a manner which is scarcely in-| 90x, with the date then assigned to it, three cen- 


telligible now. ‘The change which was made in 
the reckoning of time, within the British domin- 
ions in 1752, is not yet forgotten; though the gen- 
eration that witnessed it has totally passed away. 


down on his knees, about thirty yards from where|This chasge was opposed and ridiculed at the 


we kneeled down ready for them. One of the! 
iigers crouched with all the twisting motion of a 
huge cat, and made a spring of about twenty feet! 
right on the back of the horse, and seized him by 
the neck with a fearful growl; the other animal 


trotted round the horse, lashing his tail about,| 
and roaring with terrific ferocity; they were too! 
busy now with their victim to scent us out. ‘Are| 
you ready now?’ said Jack. ‘lam,’ said 1. By! 


time of its adoption. Even Dr. Johnson did not 
permit it to pass without a stroke from his sar- 
castic pen. Men of science may be amused by 
the doctor's wit, but they will probably form an 
humble estimate of his philosophy. 

As this confusion of dates must continue while 
those ancient records remain, it is apprehended 


that a brief explanation of the subject may be ac-| 


ceptable to the readers of the ‘Review.’ 


|turial years out of four were directed to be made 
\common, instead of leap years. According to 
ithe Julian account, every year the number of 
which was divisible by 4, was a leap year, but ac- 
\cording to the Gregorian, (as the new was then 
itermed) if the number of the century was not di- 
\visible by 4, the centurial vear was a common 
one. Thus, 1600, 2000, 2400, &c., are leap 
years by the Gregorian as well as the Julian 
style; while 1700, 1800, 1900, 2100, &c., would 
be common years according to the former, and 
leap years agreeably to the latter account. 


A decree of Pope Gregory was issued in the 
spring of 1582, abolishing the ancient and estab- 


agreement I covered the tiger on the horse, my| ‘The true length of the tropical year, or the in- 


lishing the new, or Gregorian calendar. The 
guide the other; at a signal both guns went off|terval between one vernal equinox and the next, 


together. 
The one | had covered rolled kicking off the | 


horse, the other fell down and tumbled about in| 
all directions, evidently badly wounded. * Now| 
for the knife,’ said Jack; and we rushed up to| sar, 46 years before the Christian era. He sup- 


where they lay. Mine was dead, but the other| 


was stil] active, though unable to move any dis-| 


tance. I went up to him with the intention of 
hring my second barrel through his head, when| 


my guide insisted upon me letting him alone, and| 


drew his long knife. ‘The tiger had yet great vi-| 
tality, and | was much alarmed lest he might yet 


mediate shot. 
Jack went boldly up to him; the infuriated ani- 


|had been exactly 565 days and 6 hours. 
injure the man, and kept the gun ready for an im-| 


Roman Catholic States in Europe, without much 
has been found by astronomers to be 365 days, 5| hesitation, adopted the new style; but those which 
hours, 48 minutes and 48 seconds; but the me-|had renounced the supremacy of the Pope in ec- 
thod of reckoning the beginning and length of the|clesiastical affairs, generally refused to receive 
year for civil purposes was settled by Julius Cw-|the reformed calendar from his hands. But these 
[prejudices being softened by time, and the pro- 
posed the year to consist of 365 days, 6 hours.) gress of liberal sentiments, the Protestant States 
and made the year begin, as it does with us, on/in Germany adopted the new style in the year 
the first of the month called January, and to con-| 1700; and in 1751 the British Parliament enact- 
sist, three years out of four, of 365 days, and injed a law requiring the Gregorian style to be 
the remaining one of 366. ‘This would have kept|adopted within the British dominions. As the 
the civil and tropical years together, if the latter| year 1700 was a leap year in the old, and a com- 
imon one in the new style, the difference of the 
When Julius Casar regulated the calendar, the/two dates had then become eleven days. The 


\vernal equinox occurred, or was supposed to oc-|act therefore provided that “the next natural day 


cur, on the 25th of the month called March —| following the 2nd of September, 1752, should be 


mal grinned horribly and writhed rapidly about,|This month, according to the regulation which| reckoned the !4th.”” Hence the saying became 


throwing up a good deal of dust from the dry 
ground. One plunge of the knife, a roar, into 
him again, a hideous grin and a tumble about, 
some blood scattered on the ground, at him 
again, a miss stroke of the knife, try once more, 
both down and nearly covered with dust. 1 was 
how determined to put an end to this dangerous 
conflict if I could; but the rapid motion of both 





man and beast prevented me firing, lest one should 
receive what was intended for the other. 


he established, was the third, but there was also|current among the children, that they went to 
an ecclesiastical year, beginning with the sup-|bed on the 2nd and slept till the 14th of the 
posed time of the vernal equinox; and of course,| month. By this regulation the ecclesiastical year 
this month, which was the third of the Julian, was| was discontinued, and the beginning of the year 
reckoned the first of the ecclesiastical year; the|adjusted to the civil account. ‘Phe months, in 
latter beginning with the 25th instead of the 1st|consequence, when designated numerically, have 
of the month. It thus happened that the interval|changed their appellation; what was formerly 
between the Ist of January and the 25th of March| reckoned the fifth, being now the seventh, and so 
belonged to the new year, according to the civil,|of the rest. ‘The four last months of the year, 
and to the old one, according to the ecclesiastical! which were formerly expressed by the Latin nu- 
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merals corresponding to their place in the calen- 
dar, are consequently now placed out of their 
numerical position. After 1752 we find no trace 
of the double date of the year in our English 
books. 

The new style was adopted in Denmark and 
Sweden in the year 1753, but in Russia the old 
style is still in use. 

From this account it appears that to reduce 
the old style to the new, for any time between 
1582 and the Ist of Third month 1700, ten days 
must be added to the former. From the latter 
date, to the same time in the year 1800, the dif- 
ference is eleven days. Since 1800 there is 
difference of twelve days. 

The omission of three leap years in 400 years 
will obviate the necessity of applying a correction 
of a day until the end of nearly 4000 years. 

Friends’ Review 
seer --— 

WHAT CONSTITUTES CHRISTIAN UNION. 

The unity of the Church does not consist in the 
attachment of all its members to the same visible 
union. It rather consists in the recognition of 
each other as brethren and sisters in the same 
epiritual family; in cherishing reciprocal affec- 
tion; in esteeming others better than ourselves: 
in interchanging offices of kindness; in minister- 
ing to the temporal and spiritual comfort of each 
other; and walking together, as opportunity offers, 
in all the commandments and ordinances of Jeho 
vah. ‘l'wo professors may appertain to different 
sections of the visible Church; and yet, by loving 
one another, by forbearing with the imperfections 
of each other, by mingling occasionally in the ex- 
ercises of Divine worship, private and public, 
must be considered, in the most emphatic sense. 
as keeping the unity of the spirit in the bond of 
peace. And two professors may be connected 
with the same visible communion, and yet be ali- 
enated in heart—be sundered in their interests 
and aims—be defaming each other, and thus be 
chargeable with rending the body of Christ. The 
bond of union to the former is the Holy Spirit, 
and Jesus the Head; who dwells in his livine 
members of all countries and ages, enlightening 
and sanciifying and supporting therm, and ts last- 
ing as eternity; to the latter, the only bond of 
union is the ecclesiastical pale which encloses 
them, and which may be dissolved by the accident 
of an hour.— Dr. Proudfit. 


nsnntemasinalipeanigeieen 
THOUGHT AWAKENED BY PRAYER. 

An hour of solitude passed in sincere and ear 
nest prayer, or in conflict with, and conquest over 
a single passion or subtle bosom sin, will teach 
us more of thought, will more effectually awaken 
tlre faculty, and form the habit, of reflection, than 
a year's study in the schools without them. 

Coleridge 


a 
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The Nutmeg Tree.—The Nutmeg Tree flour- 
ishes in Singapore, near the equator. It is raised 
from the nut in nurseries, where it reinains tl] the 
fifth year, when it puts forth its first blossom, and 
shows its sex. It is then set out perinanently.— 
The trees are planted thirty feet apart, in diamond 
order, a male tree in the centre. ‘They begin to 
bear in the eighth year, and they pay a large pro- 
fit. ‘hey are cultivated chiefly by Europeans. 
There is no nutmeg season. Every day of the 
year shows buds, blossoms and fruit, in every 


stage of growth to maturity. The nutmeg isa 


large and beautiful tree, with thick foli.ge, and of manner, and latest style. The quality, color, shape and | 
The iipe fruit is| general taste, will be found quite equal to any other inthe} 


a rich and deep green color. 
singularly brilliant. ‘The shell is glossy black 
the mace it exposes when it burats is a bright scar- 
let, making it one of the most beautiful products 
of the vegetable world. —Christian Advocate. 
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DECISION. 
Decision is an admirable trait in the character 
ofa young man. ‘To the faintest whisper of er- 
ror—to the sweetest smile of guilti—to the soflest 


touch of sin—be decided in your resistance.—| 


What if jovial companions put the glass to your 
lips— breathe impurity to your ear—or plant the 
swearer’s oath upon your tongue? 
to resist temptation. 


Se determined 
A decided negative at the 
first approach of sin, wins half the victory. — Irre- 
solution has paved the highway of life with thorns} 
and briars, and clothed the skies with sack-cloth. 
It has whitened the regions of death with the} 
bones of those who have perished by yielding to 
the demands of sin. 
safe.—N. Y. Organ 


—- —~t -P Oe eo -— —  —— 


Curious Particulars Relating to Marriage.— 


The intervention of a priest, or rather ecclesiasti-| 


cal functionary, was not deemed indispensable to 
a marriage, until the Couneil of Trent, in 1409. ! 


The celebrated decree passed in that session, in 


terdicting any marriage otherwise than in the pre-| 
sence of a priest, and, at least, two witnesses. — 
But before the time of Pope Innocem IIL, 
(1118,) there was no solemnization of marriage 
in the church; but the bridegroom came to the} 
bride’s house, and led her home to his own, | 
which was all the ceremony then used. Banns| 
were first directed to be publisiied by Canon! 
Walter, in the year 1200. 
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Frugality.— Frugality is good, if liberality be 
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Be decided and you wall be} 
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DESIRABLE PLAIN GOODS. 
CHARLES ADAMS, 
No. 79 Arch Street, between Second and Third, North Side, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
S now receiving at the NEW STORE for FRIENDS,® 
his FALL selections of FANCY AND STAPLE DRY 
GOODS,—which comprise a large assortment of choice 


and scarce plain styles, to which he invites the attention of 
| Friends, and others: consisting partly of— 


French Merino Clotlis, in all qualities, and the most se- 
lect colors; 


6-4 Queen’s Cloth, and Alpaca Lustres, some of the finest 
imported ; 

Indiana Cashmeres and Parametta Cloths, choice shades; 
| Plain Mode Mous. de Laine, and Cashmere de Cossé, all 
wool ; 

Neat and medium figured do. do. do; 
| Particularly pretty style of neat Scotch Ginghams, and 


| Prints ; 


3-4, 4-4, and 5-4 Black Mantilla and Dress Silks, high 
lustre ; 

WHITE GOODS,— Mulls, Swiss, Book, Nansook, Cam. 
bric, and Jaconet Muslins; 

SHAWLS, in great variety, of the right kinds; 

LINEN and FURNISHING GOODS are made leading 
articles; 

FLANNELS, of the best Imported and American manu- 
fuctures; together with a general variety of Linen Cambric 
Handkerchiefs, Gloves, Hosiery, Needle Work, Silk Pocket 
Handkerchiefs, Cravats, Satin Vestings, &c., &c., too nu- 
merous to advertise. Prices low, and terms Cash. 

Philada. 9th month 11th, 1847.—tf. 24. 


MATHEMATICAL SCHOOL. 
(Fics woe GILLINGHAM (successor to Wm. J. Lewis) 
) has re-opened the Mathematical School at “ Friends’ 
Acadeiny,” on the east side of Fourth, below Chesnut St. 


| ‘The Course of Instruction, besides the ordinary branches 


of an English education, will embrace Natural Philosophy, 


. « ° 1 ’ o. cates ; ro F c c . . . : ; 

joined with it. The first is |e AVING off superflu Chemistry, Algebra, Geometry, Surveying, Mensuration, 
ous expenses; the last is bestowing them to the| Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, Conic Sections, Astro- 
benefit of others that need. The first without the|nomy, Navigation, Analytical Geometry, Differential and 


i and) 


last begins covetousness; the last withont the first 
begins prodigality. Both together make an ex-| 
cellent temper. Happy the place where they are 


found.—W. Penn. 


FRIENDLY GOODS. 
7 E invite attention to our Stock of Dress Goods, &c., 
which will be sold at very reduced prices. 


\ 


Neat Mouslins and Cashmeres; 
Silk and Wool Armures; Black Silks ; 
Merinos, Indiana Cashmeres, and Paramettas; 
Plain Shawls, in great variety ; 
Silk, Alpaca, Cashmere, and Woollen Hosiery ; 
Irish Linens, and Furnishing Goods ; 
Imported and Domestic Flannels, &c. &c. 


| 
i 


JOHNS & PAYNE, 


North-East corner of Fourth and Arch Streets. 
12mo. 4.—tf. 36. 


HUNT’S 
PLAIN BLANKET SHAWLS 
FOR FRIENDS. 


CHARLES ADAMS 


AS MADE an arrangement to be supplied with the 
| | above Goods, which are believed to be the heaviest 
and most desirable ALL WOOL SHAWLS that have yet 
been offered for plain persons. J 

Friends are invited to examine them as a specimen of 
'American Manufacture. ‘To be had only at the NEW 
STORE FOR FRIENDS, No. 79 Arch Street, between 
Second and Third Streets, North Side, Philada. 

10mo, 16—29. 3in. 
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HAT MANUFACTORY. 
YMMOR KIMBER, Jr., HAT & CAP MANUFAC 
1, TURER, No. 34 N. Fourth street, (under the Mer 


chants’ Hotel,) would respectfully call the attention of his 


' 


’ |friends and the public to his fresh and general assortment 


\of Hats and Caps, finished and trimmed in the neatest 


‘city, at the lowest prices, ranging from $1,50 to $4,50. 


| E. K. has for many ye 


! 
\experience in this branch of business will 


igive his friends every satisfaction. 4mo. 3—tf.l 


ars paid particular attention to the 
mannfacture of PLAIN HATS, and feels confident that his 
enable him to 


Integral Calculus, Linear and Perspective Drawing. 

Wituram Fire, one of the most experienced and success. 
ful teachers of Writing in the city, will continue to give 
instruction in that branch. 

The Drawing department will be under the charge of 
R. H. Kerx, Drawing Teacher of the Franklin Institute. 

The school year is divided into two terms of five months 
each, commencing on the Ist of Ninth Month, and the Ist 
of Second Month. 


Price of Tuition, including Drawwmg and the use of 
Books, $35 per term. 


References.—Prof. A. D. Bache, Benjamin Hallowell. 
Prof. Hart, Prof. Kendall, Prof. Vogdes, John M. Coleman, 
Dr. A.'T. W. Wright, Geo. M. Justice, James Martin, Dr, 
J. Wilson Moore, John M. Ogden, Dilwyn Parrish, Samuel 
Parry, M. L. Hallowell, Dr. Charles Noble, Dr. Thos. H. 
Yardley. 9mo. 25.—3m, 26.* 

G. & HH. TAGG, 
S. E. corner of 10th and Pine Streets, Philadelphia, 
RE OPENING daily, from Auction and private sales, 
goods suitable for Friends’ wear. Neat styles Mous. 
de Laines and Chintzes; mode, brown, and black Alpacas, 
|very low; Swiss, Mull, Cambric, and other dress Muslins, 
lin all varieties; black and small plaid Silks; Linens and 
| Flanne ls of the best makes; Muslins and Furnishing Goods 
lalways on hand. 
N. B. Trimmings, in great varieties, low. 


10mo. 23.—tf. 30. 


Wm. D. PARRISH & Co. 
| No. 4 North Fifth Street, two doors above Market Street 
| MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 
|Paper of all descriptions, Blank and School Books, Sta- 
| tionery, Paper Hangings, Window Papers, &c., &c. 
| | ee: a large Paper Hanging Manufactory connect- 
ed with our store, we are enabled to offer a handsome 
ussortment of the finest Satin, and Fresco, or Common 
Papers; French, American, and Velvet Borders; Fire 
| Board Patterns; wide Curtain Papers, &c., &c., &c., at the 
|manufacturer’s prices. 


_ 


I> Paper Hanging attended to promptly, by careful and 
\experienced workmen, in any part of the city or country. 
WM. D. PARRISH. ALFRED L. NMOUGH. 
9mo, 25.—26. tf. 


ad — 





PRINTING OFFICE. 

OHN RICHARDS, Book and Job Printer, No. 299 

+) Market Street, third door below Eighth, North Side.— 
L7Job Printing executed with neatness and despatch. 








